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s of Tae school of the prophets is obedience to 
avia Bie Divine Spirit. 
— Tae apostle is first an epistle, before he 
wites or preaches one. 
’ REGARD each experience passed through as 
- we step nearer to thy God. 
35) Our Father yearns to have his love believed 
and received by thee. 
rom “ 
y at LOVELIER THOU than the loveliest Thou hast 
Re Tinie 
ular : 
iii To him who seeks the kingdom of heaven 
wr frst, his God is his money, and not money his 
rth god. 
age. 
_ Phathons of the Church. 
eful WE are sadly informed that there are some 
7 of our influential members that are justnow 
oge wrely tempted to wait for the Spirit’s guid- 
= ace no longer, but to give rein to the in- 
of tllect. But they need not wait for the 
hirit’s guidance so long, if they would wait 
sa mit more promptly. Reluctance to wait on, 
a execute, the slight intimations of Truth, 
rho vhen they are recognized, is what blocks the 
‘ vay to their further appearing. We must ex- 






pect to wait indefinitely for that guidance 
vhich we habitually prove to the Spirit that 
He ‘gives to us in vain. ‘‘ To-day if ye will 
ar his voice, harden nut your heart.’’ And 
then the giving rein to the intellect as a sub- 
stitute for the Spirit which we have grieved 
into silence, will form a Society of what? 
Secieties of the intellect are multiplied al- 
raly, but do they perform the function for 
which the religious Society of Friends was 
tised up? Willthey, when based on another 
foundation from that which is laid, be a Society 
of Truth or of honesty in still covering them- 
tlves with the Friends’ name? 

But probably the mixture will continue, and 
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the rivalry between the brainy church and the 
spiritual church keep on,—sometimes the in- 


spirit. 
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tellect in the ascendency snd sometimes the 
But we would rather see them co- 
operatives than antagonists. The spiritual 
life cannot say to the intellectual, ‘‘ I have no 
need of thee.’’ Still less can the intellectual 
afford to say to the spiritual, ‘‘ I have no need 
of thee.’’ But if the alternative must be 
taken, let us have ‘‘ words which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth,” rather than those ‘‘ which 
man’s wisdom teacheth.”’ 

Where our ministry is really stultified under 
intellectual poverty or ignorance, it is because 
it is still more cheapened by lack of the Spirit. 
Habit takes the place of authority, and cant 
of unction. We are not “fools for Christ’s 
sake” when we are such from an idle mind. 
But a ministry among us has been found won- 
drously triumphant, through unlettered men 
and women with intellectual parts seeming, in 
ordinary affairs, almost simple. This was 
because simple obedience to the Divine Spirit 
was almost their one talent. And we have 
seen strong abilities grind out grand demon- 
strations of learning and philosophy, that sat 
as saw-dust upon meetings needing crumbs 
¢rom the Master’s table. 

Let us keep our heavens above the earth, 
allow the living Spirit of Christ its due as- 
cendency over all natural talents to use them 
as his instruments, and in their true subordi- 
nation all our powers will be laborers together 
with God, and Christ head over all things and 
over all heads to his church. And let those 
who are reported as impatient of his spirit or 
of waiting for his authority, and about to 
boom a dispensation of the intellect in its 
place, be imbued with the spirit of the second 
and third chapters of Paul’s first epistle to 
the Corinthians. Then can we have Pauls 
that can plant and Apolloses that can water, by 
the river of the water of life. 

This is the law of service,—waiting for God’s 
directions and waiting not idly but alertly, 
and then executing them. We mentioned just 
now one form of ministry as an instance, but 
it is the same law for all that can be called 
service, in whatever way humanity may be 
helped through our self-sacrifice under Christ’s 
call. If we give rein to our head-long powers 
which ignore the true charioteer’s control, ‘we 
may but scorch the heritage of Zion with 
strange fire. 
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The Year’s Service of the Friends’ Institute. 
In presenting our twenty-sixth annual re- 


port there are a few thoughts which we world 
be glad to bring to your notice. 
twenty-six years of such opportunities as have 


We feel that 


been ours should have yielded a much larger 
harvest and found us to-day successfully occu- 
pying more fully the field in which we are 
laboring. At the same time we are impressed 
with the thought that very many Friends do 
not fully realize the value or extent of the 
work that is carried on by the Friends’ In- 
stitute, or the loss that they would feel if it 
were to cease to exist. To illustrate this we 
will present a few facts for your careful con- 
sideration. 

Three hundred and fifty-eight committee 
meetings, representing 59 different Friendly 
organizations have met in our rooms during 
the year just closed. These committee meet- 
ings have been attended by 3,199 persons. 

In addition to this we have had 4,917 day 
visitors, 1,162 evening visitors and 1,964 have 
attended the tea meetings, making a total of 
11,242 visitors during the year. 

In view of these facts can we not interest 
more to become members of the Institute? 
We not only need the help of vour annual fee 
of one dollar, but we need your interest and 
sympathy. Our membership has not grown as 
we think it should, and we take this oppor- 
tunity to try and increaseit. At the close of 
last year, we had 642 members as compared 
with 624 this year. 

The increase in the number of lectures, study 
classes, tea meetings, etc., etc., not only in 
the city, but in the nearby rural districts 
where Friends reside in large numbers, seems 
to have lessened the need for the Lyceum 
meetings, which filled so important and useful 
a place some years ago, but that there is still 
an appreciation of this part of our work is 
manifested by the following report of the 
Committee on Lyceums and Receptions. 

On Twelfth Month Ist, Joseph Elkinton gave 
an instructive and spicy informal talk on Edu- 
cational Problems io Japan and China. The 
lecture was illustrated with beautifully col- 
ored slides, and the attendance was encour- 
aging. Hot chocolate and crackers served at 
7.80 gave a social half hour before the lec- 
ture. This policy wos continued through most 
of the winter, and on Twelfth Month 15th, 
notwithstanding the storm, there was a fair 
attendance to listen to John C. Winston, 
Frances R. Cope, Jr., and others speak on 
some of the significant results of the recent 
election. 

On Second Month 9th, Francis C. Brading, 
of London gave an illustrated lecture on the 
Manners and Customs in Bible Lands and the 
work of the Lebanon Hospital for the Insane. 
The pictures of the Holy Land and Francis C. 
brading’s realistic descriptions of the life 
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and manners of the people helped us to under- 
stand the familiar narratives of the Bible. 
This was especially the case in his explanation 
of the twenty-third Psalm. 

On Third Month 2nd, Mary M. Vaux told us 
of her experiences in the ice caves and climb- 
ing the peaks of the Canadian Rockies. The 
beautiful views with which the lecture was 
illustrated were most highly appreciated. Lem- 
onade and crackers were served at the close 
of the lecture, which was the largest and last 
of the series of this year. 

Before concluding our report, we wish to call 
the attention of Friends to the importance of 
caring for the large number of young men 
and women from distant parts coming to the 
city for permanent or temporary residence, 
and without any home associations. To illus- 
trate some of this work done by the institute, 
we quote from a letter recently received from 
a mother from one of the Western States. 
‘*Allow me to express my admiration for the 
kind looking after ‘the stranger within their 
gates’ the Philadelphia Friends practice. I 
shall always be grateful for their kindness to 
my sons when they were here without a settled 
home.’’ 

Care is still needed for others similarly 
situated. The warm-hearted hospitality which 
is of such value to these young people cannot 
be delegated to Committees or Associations. 
We call upon all interested Friends to co- 
operate with us in this work. Take the young 
men and women into the heart of your family. 
Do not change your family routine on account 
of their presence. Make them feel that they 
are always welcome. 

When there comes a legal holiday do not 
forget that ‘‘Satan finds some mischief still for 
idle hands still to do.’’ Invite a few of these 
young people to share your festivities. Let 
each one as he arrives feel that he is to help 
entertain the others, and under the influence 
of true hospitality they will soon all become 
as familiar Friends. It will become a privi- 
lege rather than a task to thus look after and 
entertain the lonely ones, remembering that 
‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” If these words really mean what 
they say, and we most assuredly believe they 
do, what a glorious opportunity we have of 
serving the Master in our own homes. Friends 
can greatly help us by sending the names and 
addresses of those who should receive our 
care to William Y. Warner, 153 W.Penn Street, 
Germantown. 


humility was less apparent, and their meetings 
in general not so lively and edifying; that at 
the end of forty years many of them had 
grown very rich; that wearing fine, costly 
garments, and using silver and other watches 
became customary with them, their sons, and 
their daughters, and many of the Society made 
@ spacicus appearance in the world; which 
marks of outward wealth and greatness ap- 
peared on some in our meeting of ministers 
and elders; and as these things became more 
prevalent, so the powerful overshadowing of 
the Holy Ghost were less manifest in the So- 
ciety; that there had been a continued increase 
of these ways of life even until now; and that 
the weakness which had overspread the 


tioned the uncertainty of his attending these 
meetings in future, expecting his dissolution 
was now near; and having tenderly expressed 
his concern for us, signified that he had seen 


back his people from these things into which 
they were thus degenerated, but that his 
faithful servants must first go through great 
and heavy exercises.—John Woolman. 





FATHER.—Consider, thou who art a parent, 
the importance of thy trust; the being thou 
hast produced, it is thy duty to support. 

Upon thee also dependeth, whether the child 
of thy bosom shall be a blessing or a curse to 
thyself; a useful or a worthless member to 
the community. 

Prepare him early with instruction, and 
season his mind with the maxims of truth. 
Watch the bent of his inclination, set him 
right in his youth, and let no evil habit gain 
strength with his years. 

So shall he rise like a cedar on the moun- 
tain; his head shall be seen above the trees of 
the forest. 

A wicked son is a reproach to his father, 
but he that doeth right is an honor to his gray 
hairs. 

The soil is thine own, let it not want culti- 
vation; the seed which thou sowest, that also 
shall thou reap. 

Teach him obedience, and he shall bless 
thee; teach him modesty, and he shall not be 
ashamed. 

Teach him gratitude, and he shall receive 
benefits; teach him charity, and he shall gain 
love. 

Teach him temperance, and he shall have 
health; teach him prudence, and fortune (suc- 
cess) shall attend him. 

Teach him justice, and he shall be honored 
by the world; teach him sincerity, and his own 
heart shall not reproach him. 

Teach him diligence, and his wealth shall 
increase; teach him benevolence, and his mind 
shall be exalted. 

Teach him science, and his life shall be 
useful; teach him religion, and his death shall 
be happy. —Economy of Human Life. 





SPIRITUAL LIFE DECLINES AS WORLDLINESS 
Rises. —‘‘ At our Yearly Meeting in Philadel- 
phia, on the 25th day of the Ninth month, 
1764, John Smith, of Marlborough, aged up- 
wards of eighty years, a faithful minister, 
though not eloquent, stood up in our meeting 
of ministers and elders, and appearing to be 
under a great exercise of spirit, informed 
Friends in’ substance as follows, to wit: ‘‘That 
he had been a member of the Society upwards 
of sixty years, and well remembered that in 
those early times Friends were a plain, lowly- 
minded people, and that there was much ten- 
derness and contrition in their meetings. That 
at twenty years from that time, the Society 
increasing in wealth, and in some degree con- 
forming to the fashions of the world, true 





EveRY individual will be the happier the 
more clearly he understands that his vocation 
consists, not in exacting service from others, 
but in ministering to others, in giving his life 
the ransom of many. A man who does this 
will be worthy of his food and not fail to have 
it, —Tolstoi, 


Society, and the barrenness manifest among | many years was the final court of appeal for 
us, is matter of much sorrow.’’ He then men-| all the Yearly Meetings. Kach Yearly Meeti 


in the true light that the Lord would bring;‘‘The mother of foresight looks backward,” 
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| AShort Account of the History of Our Discipline 


BY MARGARETTA W. ROBERTs. 

















(Gathered from many sources, viz: J 
of George Fox, Journal of John Burny 
Vol. XI, Friends’ Library, ‘‘ Institution of the 
Discipline,’ from Vol. I, Friends’ Library 
‘The Discipline, Its Origin and History,” by 
Joseph Elkinton, and many Books of Discipling 
and other references, found in Friendg’ Li. 
brary on Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia.) 

In this account I have followed the his 
of the English Book of Discipline, because jt 
gives us as fully as any other the 
through which the Society at large has pagged: 
‘also because it was the parent church and for 






































































had, and still has its own code of Church 
Government, but they are all based upon the 
early London editions. 







There is an Egyptian proverb which says, 






By looking backward over the history of any 
great movement we may learn much as to the 
best methods for its present government, 
Apart from this practical view of the proverb 
there is a certain fascination in looking back. 
ward in the history of a nation—the early 
days of men of note or the origin of any great 
movement. It is a search for hidden treagure, 

In looking backward in the history of the 
Society of Friends for the origin of our Rules 
of Discipline, we find that they came into ex- 
istence as the occasion demarded. 

By the term Discipline we understand all 
those regulations and arrangements which are 
instituted for the government of the church, 
There appears to have been nothing systematic 
in the formation of the Society. It was an 
association of earnest seekers after Divine 
knowledge and truth. They were men of 
prayer and diligent searchers of the Holy 
Scriptures. Unable to find true rest in the 
various opinions and systems which then di- 
vided the Christian world, they believed that 
they found the truth in a fuller reception of 
Christ, not only as the living and ever present 
Head of the Church, but also as the Light, 
Life, Spiritual Ruler, Teacher and Friend of 
every individual member. These views led 
them to less dependence upon man and to 
much inward retirement and waiting .upon 
God, that they might knowhis will and be 
come quick of understanding in his fear. 

Being thus separated from others and many 
being added, every day, to their numbers, 
there soon arose occasions to admonish, encout- 
age, watch over and help one another in love. 

The persecutions of those times being ex 
treme, Friends soon found it necessary to re 
lieve the distress thus caused among theit 
brethren by imprisonment, restraints, etc., and 
these duties were the means bringing into 
existence the meetings for the affairs of the 
Church, or Meetings for Discipline. George 
Fox states ‘‘Some meetings for Discipline 
were established in the north of England a 
early as 1653. These first meetings were for 
the purpose of enquiring what Friends were i 
prison or for other reasons needed help, also 
to collect accounts of the sufferings of Friends, 
to prepare them for laying before those 
authority and to adopt such measures for theit 
relief as circumstances required,”’ 
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tondon Yearly Meeting was instituted in 

Before this time General Meetings 
gers held in different parts of the Nation at 
ter or less intervals. There is no account of 
how these General Meetings were constituted. 
who had been instrumental in gathering 
te Society appear to have taken the most 
inent part in the proceedings. The first 
General Meeting of which we have any ac- 
count was held at Balby in 1656. From this 
neeting a number of directions and advices 
were issued, addressed to the‘* Brethren of the 
North.”” This paper refers to most of the 
ints which now form the chief subjects of 
George Fox mentions attend- 
ing a general Yearly Meeting in 1658 for the 
It lasted three days and many 
friends from most parts of the nation came 
to it, so that the inns and towns round there- 
about were filled. 
later, held at Skipton, concerning the 
sfairs of the Church. ‘‘To this meeting came 
many Friends from all parts of the nation, 
for it was about business relating to the Church, 
both in this nation and beyond the seas.’’ 
Several years before George Fox had recom- 
mended the setting up of this meeting, for 
many Friends suffered in various parts of the 
sation, hav ng their goods taken from them 
contrary to law, and they knew not how to 
help themselves, or where to seek redress. 
After the meeting bread was distributed to| or regular meeting about sufferings, four times 
the poor, howsoever many there were of them, 
to every one a loaf. 

The first Yearly Meeting that we have any 
record of being held in America was in New 
England in 1671 — one year hefore London 
Yearly Meeting was settled. John Burnyeat 
states in his Journal that he attended this 
meeting. The first Yearly Meeting for the 
Provinces of Pennsylvania and New Jersey was 
held at Burlington, New Jersey, Sixth Month, 
In Seventh Month, 1685, it 
was unanimously concluded that there should 
be one Yearly and General Meeting for the 
Provinces of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
held alternately in Philadelphia and Burling- 
ton. It was then also concluded that minis- 
tering Friends should meet on First-day morn- 
ing at the seventh hour before the general 
In 1755 the time of holding 
the Yearly Meeting was changed from Seventh 
Month to Ninth Month, present style, Five 
years later it was decided to hold it at Phila- 
delphia only, and in 1798 the time of holding 
was altered to the third Second-day in the 
Fourth Month as it is now—and the meeting 
of Ministers and Elders to be on the Seventh- 
day the week previous, both to begin at ten 


the Discipline. 


whole nation. 


1681, Old Style. 


public meeting. 


A representative meeting of ministers was 
instituted very early in the existence of the 
Society. In 1727 two Friends, elders from 
each county meeting, first sat with the minis- 
ters, and it became the Meeting for Ministers 
In 1876 the name was changed 
in England to Meetings on Ministry and Over- 
sight.’’ Quarterly Meetings were in existence 
prior to the establishment of the Yearly Meet- 
ing on both continents. These were county 
Their duties were about the same 
as those of the Monthly Meetings of the 
present time. 

In 1666 George Fox was moved by the Lord 
to recommend the setting up of five Monthly 
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Meetings in London besides the Women’s Meet- 
ings and Quarterly Meetings,’’ to take care of 
God’s glory, and to admonish and exhort such 
as walked disorderly and carelessly and not 
according to Truth.’’ The next few years he 
labored extensively in establishing Quarterly 
and Monthly Meetings among Friends wher- 
ever they were settled. At the end of forty 
years from the rise of the Society there were 
forty Quarterly Meetings, composed of one 
hundred and fifty-one Monthly Meetings in 
England and Wales alone. Although there is 
ample testimony of the part taken by many of 
the early Friends in the establishment of these 
meetings, yet it is clear that George Fox was 
the chief instrument, but he carefully sought 
to keep the body from depending on him indi- 
vidually, by pointing them to Christ for them- 
selves as alike their and his teacher. 

During the time of persecutions from which 
Friends suffered so extremely — when the 
prisons were crowded and many were being 
illegally arrested, it was found necessary to 
make frequent applications to those in au- 
thority for redress of grievances. This con- 
dition made evident the necessity of having 
representative meetings in London to which 
accounts of sufferings could be sent, proper 
arrangements made and carried to the proper 
authorities; therefore in 1675 certain Friends 
in London were nominated to keep a constant 


The Proposed New Education Act for England. 


LETTER FROM JOSEPH ELKINTON. 













































































HAWKESHEAD, ENGLAND, 
Fourth Month 16, 1906. 

Our friend John W. Graham, with whom we 
are spending a few days, gave me the follow- iY 
Ing digest of the new education act. 

Hitherto the elementary English schools 
have been of two kinds, with about an equal 
number of scholars in each. Those of one 
kind have been wholly managed by the public 
authorities—formerly the school boards, but 
since the act of 1902, the county or borough 
councils. These schools mostly exist in the 
large towns. They were originally established 
under Wm. Edward Foster’s act of 1870, and 
they have set the pace in education, having 
had both imperial taxes and local rates behind 
them. 

The religious teaching is practically univer- 
sal in them, though this matter has been left 
to the decision of the local authority, but by 
the famous Cowper Temple clause of 1870 no 
doctrine or catechism belonging to any special 
denomination, can be taught in them. The 
teaching in them is of simple and biblical char- 
acter, and the clergy have no power over them 
unless as individuals they are elected to be 
members of the educational authority. 

The second kind of school recently known 
as the ‘‘ non-provided”’ school, is one which 
has been built by a religious denomination and 
is controlled by its clergy and friends. 

There are eleven thousand of these schools 
which belong to the church of England, and 
one thousand to the Roman Catholics, and some 
hundreds to the Jews and Wesleyana. 

There are also several hundreds of ‘‘ British’’ 
schools ; in these the teaching is unsectarian, 
and it has been in harmony with the wishes of 
their proprietors to hand them over to the 
school boards. 

These schools were originally founded by 
Friends chiefly, about 1820, in the time of 
Joseph Lancaster. They represent the earliest 
attempt at popular education, on any consid- 
erable scale, for the poor of England, and it 
was under the stimulus of the British school 
movement that thé church of England began 
to found her so-called National Schools. 

Private effort on these two lines went on, 
but proved wholly insufficient, until the nation 
took up the work in 1870. W. S. Foster de- 
cided that the denominational schools should 
be retained. They had hitherto resisted every 
movement of popular education lest they 
should lose their influence. 

The bargain they made in 1870 was that 
they should still have the opportunity of pro- 
viding all needed school places—the Board 
Schools only stepping in to fill up the vacancies 
they left. They are further encouraged by 
receiving one-half their expenses in govern- 
ment grant. The church made vast efforts to 
keep out School Boards, and whenever a con- 
servative government was in power has steadily 
improved its bargain with the nation. 

All along, these voluntary schools have been 
inferior to the Board Schools through not hav- 
ing the local rates to draw upon, and the 
church influence exerted through the school 
boards has crippled the development of the 
Board Schools in the interest of their weaker 
rivals, 















































He also attended one two 























a year, and one Friend in each Quarterly 
Meeting was to be in readiness to go to Lon- 
don at any time occasion required. This was 
the origin of the Meeting for Sufferings. 
More frequent meetings were soon required, so 
the following year the time for meeting was 
changed from quarterly to weekly, and it con- 
tinued to meet weekly for one hundred and 
eighteen years (1676 to 1794). When we 
think of the cost and difficulties of travel in 
those days and the extent of country from 
which these representatives must come we 
can in some measure realize what it was to 
attend a weekly meeting held in London, and 
the sacrifices that were made for the relief of 
their friends. 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for Sufferings 
was instituted in 1756. For twelve years it 
was a yearly appointment, after which it was 
made a permanent body. 

It may be safely stated that there never 
was a time after the rise of the Society when 
some disciplinary measures did not exist, but 
as the membership increased, it was found 
necessary to have some regular code of laws 
for the preservation of order in the church. 

Under the direction of the Spirit of Christ, 
Friends were led to establish a system of 
order at once so simple and efficient that not- 
withstanding the varying circumstances of the 
Society and the power of every Annual Meet- 
ing to alter it, it has been found, in its main 
particulars, adapted to those changes and it 
remains to this day in the conservative meet- 
ings the same as it was in the first half cen- 


tury of the Society’s existence. 
(To be continued.) 
atendineapesaiiieniitaedies 


THE meek get the most because they de- 
mand the least. They do not demand the 
earth, they inherit it. It comes to them be- 
cause it belongs to their Father. The earth 
is in the family.—B. 
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To this disastrous influence there were, how- 
ever, many honorable exceptions. 


The process of clerical encroachment reach- 


ed its culmination in 1902, when the late Tory 
Government, without any mandate from the 
nation, abolished the school boards in favor 
of ordinary municipal government, put both 
classes of schools on the public rates and 
taxes, and, while giving a general control to 
the public authority, left the private clerical 
managers in power, with control of the relig- 
ious education and the appointment of teach- 
ers. These schools are often in villages where 
there is only one school; it has thus come 
about that, in some seven thousand parishes, 
non-conformist children are obliged to attend 
church schools wholly maintained out of the 
public purse. 

The high church party make no secret of 
the fact that they desire the schoo] to be the 
doorway tothe church. It should be said that 
in all schools there is a conscience clause ex- 
empting pupils from religious teaching, but 
it has generally been inoperative. 

The new act abolishes voluntary or non- 
provided schools with their private managers 
The state is to enter into a bargain with their 
proprietors for renting their building during 
school hours for five days of the week. In 
some cases the buildings will not be worth 
renting, and the Catholics threaten to refuse 
to rent theirs; in which case they will maintain 
the schools out of their own funds. 

_ The clergy are still to be permitted, per- 
sonally or by proxy, to teach their special 
doctrines for two hours per week at the be- 
ginning of the forenoons in these transferred 
schools, but parents who do not desire this 
teaching can keep their children away. This, 
it is believed, will be an effective conscience 
clause. The denominational teaching is to be 
given at the cost of the churches and not by 
the teachers. 

In addition to the above safeguard, every 
parent can protect his child from any religious 
teaching whatsoever. There are to be a limited 
number of schools in towns or places where 
the Jews or Catholics or extreme Anglicans 
provide nearly all the children in which the 
local authority may, if it sees fit, sanction 
such special teaching on demand of four-fifths 
of the parents. 

In these cases the teachers will belong to 
that denomination, and it is possible that this 
great concession may not be passed by the 
strong liberal party in the House of Commons. 
In all other cases the teachers will be free 
from creed tests, and complete popular control 
will exist. 

The measure has received the cordial sup- 
port of moderate men, though there are a few, 
both churchman and secularists, who still think 
that the state should not teach religion at all, 
but this view will not prevail. 

The late Parliamentary election has produc- 
ed the greatest majority since the days of 
Pitt and the responsibility for making needed 
reforms is fully acknowledged by those who 
now have the control of the reins of govern- 
ment. 

One can but contrast the motive and form 
of this educational act with the law recently 
enacted in France. Here there is an essenti- 
ally religious spirit desirous of conserving the 
rights of all to have their children taught in 












teaching. 


promise of accomplishing much good. 


The Christian and the Caste Spirit in India. 








interest to all Christians : 


of the high-born Hindu. 
publicans and sinners. 


gladly. 


of native Christians without anger. His mild 
face would fire and his deferential voice deepen 
with indignation as he said: “I hate them! I 
hate them!’ This, too, from one who was a 
diligent student of the New Testament, par- 
ticularly of the fourth gospel, and who avowed 
belief in the divinity of Jesus. 
The caste spirit prevails to a great extent 
in this country. It shows itself within and 
without the Church. There is still a powerful 
prejudice against the Jews. In many there 
remains a prejudice against the Irish. Preju- 
dices against the Chinese are as virulent, with 
a large part of the population, as any that 
ever existed. But most of our prejudices are 
not carried to the extent in which they exist 
in India. The spirit of Christianity universally 
diffused and the precepts of CHRIST univer- 
sally obeyed will put an end to caste in every 
form, though it will never, and should never, 
destroy the differences of taste in friendship 
as well asin other things.—Christian Advo- 
cate. 





“T have no faith in the converting power 
of controversy,” said an old minister. “When 
I find a person—and | have found him—who 
does not believe in the Spirit of God and in 
the spirit of man, I have small conversation 
with him. If his consciousness of being has 
never convinced him of spirit, if he has never 
heard surging in his soul the waves of im- 
mortality, | will not speak. Could I make 
him hear? 1 will not waste myself in the 
folly of such an attempt.’’ 

More softly and holily spoke Thomas Adams 
when reflecting on the hardened and unbeliev- 
ing. ‘‘No means on earth can soften the 
heart, whether you anoint it with the supple 
balms of entreaties, or thunder against it the 
bolts of menaces, or beat it with the hammer 
of mortal blows. Behold, God showers his 
rain from heaven and it is suddenly softened. 


— —— — a 


WIT is a happy and striking way of express- 
ing a thought. 


accordance with their faith, while the object 
of the French law was to suppress all religious 


However much ritualism may have gained 
in England during the past few decades there 
is a strong and increasing non-conformist sen- 
timent throughout the Kingdom, which gives 


The London Spectator has the following, of 


Although a professed follower of Christ, 
Swami Dharmananda blames the Christian 
missionaries in India for addressing themselves 
so largely to the lowest castes. The terms in 
which he speaks of the butchers, sweepers, 
Chamars, and the like who are embracing 
Christianity are characteristic of the attitude 


The intellectual Indian can admire every- 
thing in Christ except his association with 
The gospel has many 
charms for him, but they are sadly impaired 
by the fact that the common people hear it 
The feeling is not merely one of dis- 
approval. It frequently rises to bitter resent- 
ment, as in the case of an Indian acquaintance 
of mine, who could never speak on the subject 

































The Physiology of Cigarette Smoking, 

{t is not uncommon in Cuba, where cigarer 

smoking is the general way of using the w 
to have a native offer you a cigar whep 
tell him you have smoked enough already, fg 
does not wish you to be sick or uncomfortable 
and gives you something mild — somethj 
that can hurt nobody. He does not offer 
more cigarettes, but acigar. The fact, sho; 
stated, is that there is no way in which the 
effect of tobacco can be obtained so quick} 
and powefully as by a cigarette; and the fact 
has its explanation in the habit of inhalj 
the smoke which is the characteristic of ¢. 
garette smoking. To a confirmed cigaretts 
smoker a cigarette is by no means the same 
as a cigar. [t is something more powerful, 
different in effect, more seductive, and it acts 
instantaneously. The difference may, per. 
haps, be expressed in the following proportion; 
as the number of square inches of mucous 
membrane in the mouth is to the one hundred 
and thirty square yards of membrane of the 
lungs, so is the effect of a whiff of smoke taken 
in the ordinary way to the effect of one in. 
haled, such a proportion is not entirely accur- 
ate, but it serves to express the idea, and 
explain the difference in effect. A man may 
have smoked the strongest cigars for years 
and consider himself beyond the reach of any 
unpleasant effect. Let such an one take a 
strong cigarette, inhale deeply one whiff of 
the smoke, and in less time than it takes to 
write it, he will be dizzy, sparks will flash 
before his eyes, he will stagger and perhaps 
lean against something for support. What has 
happened? An instantaneovs shock to his 
nervous system. 
A foreign body has been taken into the lungs 
and by the nearest possible way it has come 
into contact with the blood on the other side 
of the delicate transparent lung tissue, and 
been carried to the heart. The membrane is 
formed for the passage of gases in respira- 
tion, and is the most delicate and sensitive in 
the body. Compared with it, the mucous 
membrane of the mouth bears the same re- 
lation that a heavy blanket might bear toa 
cobweb. And now as to some of the growing 
evils of the habit. Physicians are accus- 
tomed to recognize certain forms of heart 
trouble and the name of tobacco heart. A 
man may have such an organ before he suffers 
in any other way, and when he gets it he thinks 
he is going to die. For the first time in his 
life he becomes conscious that he has a heart, 
and an exceedingly unpleasaat form of self- 
consciousness it is. It beats when he goes 
upstairs, as it never beat before. He is sitting 
up late and somebody knocks at the door, or 
a messenger comes to him with an unexpected 
telegram, and an entirely new sensation comes 
over him, as though his very life’s blood had 
suddenly stopped flowing. He masters him- 
self in a moment, and by and by he wonders 
what could have startled him so, at such a 
simple thing and is inclined to be ashamed of 
himself for having been afraid. 

‘“‘It was nothing,’’ he says to himself, and 
indeed it was not very much—only his heart 
suddenly failed him, not only in a mental, but 
physical sense. It ought to have gone on 
quietly with its seventy or eighty pulsations 4 
minute, but it didn’t. It stopped for the 
fraction of a minute, and then it picked itself 
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again, gave one or twu spasmodic throbs, 
after awhile settled down to its work. If 

ithad stopped a little longer he would have 

fainted, if it had not picked itself up again, 
jg would have died, but it always does. What 
joes this mean? In a smoker simply that his 
yrvous system is showing the effects of to- 

and showing them in the organ which 
is perhaps the quickest to manifest any ner- 
yous disturbance—the heart. 

Fortunate is he who regards nature’s warn- 
ing and stops at this point; for this first flut- 
tering of the heart is a valuable sign to one 
gho understands its significance, and if it is 
disregarded worse is to follow. There is an- 
other train of symptoms which may come 
sither before or after this functional heart 
trouble, from the same cause. A man who 
ysed to do his day’s work merrily, whose body 
answered to every call of his ambitious spirit, 
whether for work or play, begins to feel that 
he is not the same, and wonders why he cannot 
fo as he once did. He never used to know 
ghat it was to be tired, except at night, after 
4 hard day’s work, and then he went to bed 
wd slept eight solid hours without a dream. 
Now he is tired in the morning no matter how 
much he has slept, and no matter how tired 
he may be when he goes to bed, he does not 
sleep. His work is an effort anda drag. It 
requires a man who lives by his brain to ap- 
preciate this, and fully to understand what it 
means. A day laborer does not know. His 
nervous system is of a sound, healthy, solid 
type, and is not easily deranged. But the pro- 
fessional man, the man who uses his wits and 
lives by them, either in a profession which is 
his business, or in a business which is not pro- 
fessional; the clergyman who sits down to 
bis sermon and cannut, simply and absolutely 
cannot write; the literary man who would 
gladly give all he has if he could sit down to 
bis work with his old vim and spirit, —and they 
appreciate it fully; these are the men who 
feel the lack of that most delicate and most 
complex of all the results of a perfectly har- 
monious working of all the vital phenomena, 
nerve force, most seriously. Without it they 
are shorn of their power; with it they are 
the brain and nerve of the social system. 
Theirs it is to plan, for others to execute; to 
lead, for others to follow. 

When we enter a foul air from the street, 
we feel the effect and know the cause; but 
when we shut up a room, and sit in it till the 
air becomes close, we gradually grow stupid 
and nervous and uncomfortable, our head be- 
gins to ache, but still we struggle on with our 
work, till finally it becomes unendurable, and 
a last it strikes us that the windows are all 
closed, and the thermometer at 80° and the 
air heavy and poisoned. We step out, get 
the fresh breeze and are ourselves again. 
Most people know the point from good air to 
bad, but few are awake to the knowing of 
the influence of tobacco when shown in the 
same way. 


GIVE no advantage in argument, nor lose 
any that is offered. This is a benefit which 
arises from temper. 


> ——____—_- 


_ THE covetous, the angry, the proud, the 
yalous, the talkative, cannot but make ill 
friends, as well as false. 


TEMPERANCE. 


[A department edited by EpitH BARDSLEY 
BELLOWS, 789 Franklin Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on behalf of the ‘‘Friends’ Temperance Asso- 
ciation of Phila.’’] 


The annual meeting of the Friends’ Temper- 
ance Association of Philadelphia was well at- 
tended on Third-day, Fourth Month 17th. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Joshua L. Bailey; vice-president, J. Snowdon 
Rhoads; secretary, Susan E. Williams; treas- 
urer, Heury Ecroyd Haines. 

The annual report was as follows: 


Meetings of the Executive Committee have 
been held regularly during the past year, 
with an average attendance of fourteen mem- 
bers. 


Literature Committee.— Fifty thousand six 
hundred and fourteen pages of temperance 
literature have been distributed; also 522 por- 
tions of Scripture, 36 Bibles and 44 Testa- 
ments; 500 copies of the ‘‘ Address to Uradu- 
ates’’ have been sent to the graduates of the 
medical colleges in Philadelphia; and 1,100 
papers and magazines given to the Salvation 
Army. 

The ten temperance books sent last year to 
the Joseph Sturge Mission School were loaned 
132 times, making an almost continuous cir- 
culation for each book during the twenty- 
seven weeks they were there. These books 
are now at the Colored Mission School in Ger- 
mantown, a new set having been bought for 
use at the Joseph Sturge Mission School. 

Elizabeth T. Colsher has been employed as 
usual to distribute tracts, but most of the 
literature has been given out by members of 
the Executive Committee. Among the places 
visited were the Sailors’ Home, Pennsylvania 
Hospital, Cramps’ Shipyard, League Island, 
Mission Schools under the care of Friends, 
factories, vessels and wharves. Many tracts 
have also been given out from house to house. 
Some were sent in the mission boxes to India 
and Japan, and to the sixty-nine Indian Schools 
under the care of Friends and the United 
States Government. 

A box at the Reading Terminal is kept sup- 
plied with tracts. 

Seventy-five copies of the ‘‘Water Lily’’ 
were sent to the Joseph Sturge Mission. 

The committee regretted that Benjamin F. 
Whitson found it necessary to resign his posi- 
tion as editor of the temperance page in THE 
FRIEND, but were glad to have the services of 
Edith Bardsley Bellows in his place. 

The two temperance pages issued once a 
month in The American Friend have been ed- 
ited as heretofore by Anna Eastburn Willitts. 


Committee on Scientific Temperance Education. 
Ella B. Greene travelled two months last year 
from Fourth Month 17th to Sixth Month 15th, 
in the interest of scientific temperance in- 
struction, during which time she visited twenty- 
six towns in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
In most places she found much improvement 
in the teaching of physiology, and an increase 
of sentiment in favor of temperance instruc- 
tion. 

The Executive Committee invited Joseph 
Walton, principal of the George School, to 
address the Friends’ Educational Association 





on Tenth Month 28th. His subject was, 
‘*Physiology from a Temperance Standpoint.’’ 
Valuable helps for teachers and parents were 
given. One of our workers gave a short talk 
to the children of the Western District Col- 
ored School. For some time past the scholars 
have been given a temperance lesson one hour 
each week by an expert, who holds their at- 
tention admirably. This woman also instructs 
the girls of the Raspberry Street Friends 
School for Colored Children. She supplements 
and makes more impressive the physiology les- 
sons which are well taught in both schools. 
Temperance leaflets, to use as reading lessons, 
have been furnished the latter schoo), and the 
former one subscribes for a children’s tem- 
perance paper. 

The teachers of the Joseph Sturge First- 
day School were given helps for preparing the 
quarterly temperance lesson. 

Elizabeth H. Goodwin gave the girls at 
Westtuwn an interesting talk on Temperance, 
telling them particularly about the life of 
Frances EK. Willard. 


Committee on Coffee Stands. — The coffee 
stand at Front and Produce Streets, which 
formerly was open only a few months in sum- 
mer, has been kept open throughout the winter 
this year, with about twenty as an average 
number of customers each day. During the 
Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Months, there was 
an average of one hundred men at breakfast 
time, but little or no trade after 9 A. M. 
Hot soup has also been served, besides 
coffee, sandwiches and other quickly pre- 
pared lunches. 

The stand has been liberally supplied with 
tracts, which are kept where the men can get 
them to read while waiting to be served, and 
also take away with them. The men some- 
times ask for tracts to take home, which seems 
to show that they appreciate them. 


Committee on Politics and Legislation.—The 
chairman of the Committee on Politics and 
Legislation has written a number of letters to 
Congressmen and Senators, and also to mem- 
bers of the State Legislature, urging them to 
favor certain measures which appeared to be 
for the moral betterment of society. 

At the request of the Anti-Saloon League 
in Pennsylvania two members of our Associa- 
tion were suggested as members of their Board 
of Trustees. One hundred dollars was ap- 
propriated from our treasury for the use of 
the League in its work for local option. 

There has been much discussion in regard 
to the advisability of supporting one of the 
probation officers for the Juvenile “‘ourt. It 
was finally decided to give fifty dollars imme- 
diately toward the salary of a colored proba- 
tion officer in the eighth ward. Six hundred 
dollars is required to support one of these 
officers for one year, but as the amount now 
in the treasury does not warrant such an ex- 
penditure, it was thought best to leave a 
definite decision until after the annual meet- 
ing, when it is hoped there will be more money 
available for that purpose. 

In conclusion we would emphasize the need 
for a more energetic interest among temper- 
ance affairs among Philadelphia Friends. The 
Executive Committee would welcome the ac- 
cession of fresh membership, and we believe 
that a larger amount of money than has been 
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contributed in recent years could profitably be 
used in the various departments of our work. 
On hehalf of the Executive Committee. 


J. SNOWDON RHOADS, Chairman. 
SARAH B. LEEDs, Secretary. 
Fourth Month 9th, 1906. 


The meeting was of unusual interest, with 
the following papers of power and research: 

1. “Some Present-Day Light on the Tem- 
perance Problem,’’ by Rufus M. Jones. 

2. “The Progress of the Temperance Cause 
Within Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,’’ by 
Joshua L. Bailey. 

The latter paper reviewed the advance of 
the cause from its early history, and showed 
the wonderful progress of temperance senti- 
ment in the last quarter of a century. 

At the Executive Session on the twenty- 
third J. Snowdon Rhoads was elected chair- 
and Susan J. Dewees, secretary. The sum of 
$350 was donated toward maintaining 4 new 
probation officer. Ella B. Greene commences 
her work in the interest of scientific instruc- 
tion. The past month 800 pages of literature 
were distributed at the coffee stands, 4,000 
pages to Indian Schools 500 letters to medical 
graduates, 300 by house to house visitation 
and 500 to the Reading Terminal. 

The six departments of work are active and 
throughuut the year accomplish the great 
good, we trust and pray. 


plaining what disposition should be made of 
the vast sums of money invested in distilleries. 

(3) It would relieve us of the burden of ex- 
plaining how we should provide employment 
for men thrown out of employment by closing 
the distilleries. 

(4) It would enable us to drive home effect- 
ively and clearly the prohibition philosophy 
that we are not opposed to any legitimate in- 
dustry, that we would place the sale of alcohol 
on precisely the same footing as rotten meat 
and poisonous drugs—promote their sale for 
proper purposes, but prohibit their sale for 
destructive purposes. 

(5) It would have the educational effect of 
teaching the young to class alcohol along 
with kerosene and fuel, to be burned and not 
drunk. 

(6) It would win friends to the temperance 
cause just as it did in Germany, where it won 
for advanced temperance legislation the prac- 
tical support of the powerful Agrarian classes. 

So satisfactory has been this legislation in 
Kurope to the temperance workers, that so 
far as we can learn, they are unanimous in its 
support. There is not a temperance paper in 
the world opposing it. On the continent, 
where the largest use of industrial alcohol is 
made, the temperance leaders are among its 
strongest advocates.—New Voice. 

The opposition to the bill to remove the tax 
has come entirely from two compact business 
organizations which control the output of wood 
alcohol and petroleum. 

A flood of letters from temperance people 
to their senators at this time would be, in 
really important ways, good work for the 
cause. 










































DENATURED ALCOHOL.—The house of Rep- 
resentatives has passed, by a majority of 222 
to 7 the “Payne bill,’’ which provides for the 
removal from bonded warehouses, tax free, 
fur industrial and manufacturing purposes, 
alcohol that had been chemically denatured, 
under government supervision, so as to make 
it undrinkable. 

This bill is now pending before the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, of which Senator 
Aldrich of Rhode Island is chairman. 

Under present legislation we allow alcohol 
tax free, that has not been made undrinkable, 
for the following purposes: (1) for making 
smokeless powder, (2) for scientific purposes 
in educational institutions, (8) for making 
vinegars, (4) for fortifying sweet wines, and 
(5) for rebate of the tax on alcohol which has 
been exported. 

In each of these cases, the alcohol is allowed 
to go free in its original state, under certain 
regulations of the treasury department. And 
the Secretary of the Treasury recently testified 
before the House Committee on Ways and 
Means that practically no frauds grow out of 
these transactions. How much simpler is the 
problem of guarding against fraud when the 
alcohol is made undrinkable under the imme- 
diate supervision of government agents and 
before it leaves the custody of the government. 

The problem of guarding against frauds has 
already been completely solved, not only by 
every important government in Europe, but by 
our own Government as well. It is in the in- 
terest of the temperance cause that the bill 
should become a law for the following reasons, 
among others: 











- A True Story. 


Not many years since, a telephone super- 
itendent was riding along the highway between 
Fort Morgan and Denver on a tour of inspec- 
tion, his wife accompanying him. Presently 
they came in sight of an elderly lady, carrying 
a basket quite heavily laden. At the same 
time a young fellow passed them ona bicycle. 
On coming up with the old lady, he dismounted 
from his wheel and politely addressed her. 
‘*Have you far to walk?’’ he inquired pleas- 
antly. 

**Not quite half a mile.”’ 

‘*Then allow me to relieve you of the bas- 
ket. 1 can carry it in one hand and run my 
wheel with the other.”’ 

**You are very kind sir, but it will be put- 
ting you to too much trouble.”’ 

***, not at all! I would quite as soon walk 
the rest of the way.”’ 

‘*That’s the kind of chap I like to see,’’ 
said the super:ntendent to his wife. More 
children, in these rushing days of graft and 
money-yetting, should be taught the old-fash- 
ioned courtesies, to be on the watch-out to 
bestow small favors, place chairs for others, 
give the right of way to parents, grandparents 
and visitors and listen respectfully to what they 
are saying without interposing their own re- 
marks. They hear quite too often that this 


is a free country and they must look out for 
(1) It would relieve us of the burden of ar- | their own rights.’ 


guing what we should do for a market for the} ‘‘Very true,’’ replied his wife. I have in 
grain and fruit if Prohibition were to go into | my mind now a family where the children are 


effect. ; allowed to usurp the prominent places in every 
(2) It would relieve us of the burden of ex- detail of family life; and if ever they do chance 
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to waive their claims, it is evidently unde bas b 
mental protest, and not with the ease of habit of th 
Whether deference is called old-fashioned op Re 
new, the possession of it will be a valuable ag. eno 
quisition. As Sydney Smith has said: ‘Manne § ™® 
are the shadows of our lives.’ ” own 
When they reached the town near by, the § 2% 
superintendent inquired who that young fellow the ¢ 
was carrying the basket. ‘‘I shall keep dow 
eye on him,” he added in an undertone ag allb 
proceeded to register at the small hotel. The  ‘# 
young man in question little thought that his cil 
obliging act had been observed by the may bess 


who passed in an automobile, or that it might intel 
prove a means to a desired end. A few months 
later it came about that one of the most re. 





liable and efficient operators of the telephone a 
company was called away and the manager wag 1 
at a loss to find some one to fill his place, al. a 
though there were several who would have been t 
glad to take it. Speaking with the super. tte 
intendent, he said: ‘‘He must be a man who ste 
will only reply in pleasant tones to the hasty 
and unwarranted criticisms that may come over dat 
the line—in fact he must be possessed of good N 
manners.’” ; trie 

**T know of one who, I think, will fill the é 
bill;’’ replied the superintendent, “and I will . 
see him to-day.’’ for 

His automobile was soon in requisition, and 9 yi 
the young man who was not too “spruce” to thie 
carry an old lady’s basket was interviewed. Por 
On being asked if he knew anything of tele- day 
phone-operating, he replied that he had had ide 
no experience, but always thought he would like 
like the work, and had passed some leisure 
time in a teleph ne office, trying to learn what § ay 
he could. for 

“Very well. Come to the general office to- B. 
morrow, and we will give you a try.” 

The day following found him at the office | 
promptly on time. His service proved most He 
satisfactory, and to-day he holds a prominent tre 
official position with the telephone company 
in Colorado.—Selected. 

DISCIPLINE OF THE YOUNG.—The oldest son ; 
of President Edwards, congratulating a friend : 
on having a family of sons, said to him, with 
much earnestness. ‘‘Remember, there is but 
one mode of family government. I have i 
brought up and educated fourteen boys, two 
of whom I brought up, or rather suffered to « 
grow up, without the rod. One of these was 
my youngest brother, and the other, Aaron 
Burr, my sister’s only son, both of whom had r 
lost their parents in their childhood; and, E 
from both my observation and experience, | a 
tell you sir, a maple-sugar government will 
never answer. Beware how you let the first ' 
act of disobedience in your little boys go ur \ 
noticed, and, unless evidence of repentance ; 
be manifest, unpunished.” ‘ 


Of all the sermons I have ever heard, long 
or short, this has been among the most useful, 
so far as this world is concerned. It is a soli- 
tary lesson to be earnestly pondered by all 
parents and guardians. The Bible lays down 
four great rules, involving the four great 
elements of the successful training of child- 
ren—prayer, instruction, example, and re 
straint. And it is doubted if a solitary case 
can be found where the child has not followed 
in the footsteps of the pious parents; while, 
on the other hand, if but only one of the four 
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igs been neglected, it may have been the ruin 
A A tthe chil. 

Remember, Christian parents, it is not 
or ough to pray for, or even with your child- 
at. . . . 

ren, if you do not also instruct them, if your 
hers gm example contradicts your teaching, and 
in vain will be the prayers, the instruction, 
the J feexample, if, like Eli, when your children 
_s jo wrong, you ‘‘restrain them not.” But let 
my all be found united, and you may trust in God 
they that He will fulfil His promise, and that your 
7 children will grow up to serve Him, and to 
a bless you for your fidelity to their highest 
cht interests. — Selected. 
oths For “THE FRIEND.” 
Te SHARING THE BLAME.—If one speaks to 
hone thee what is offensive to thy taste, or un- 
Was # ound to thy judgment, or condemned by thy 
al. conscience, thou art instantly aware of being 
een wt of step with him. He may be thy friend. 
pet- § ifso,it is particularly painful to be out of 
who # stepeven in a little matter. Ifa friend speaks 
asty § ielow thy ideal of him, it is thy right and thy 
over duty to be hurt both by him and for him. 
z00d Not the less, yea, the more, if he be thy 
friend indeed, wilt thou not be quick to re- 
the prove him. Thou wilt withdraw into the in- 
Will § wrsilence, lifting, it may be, a little prayer 
for guidance both for thyself and him. Thou 
and wilt soon begin to understand that the fault is 
to thine as well as his—perhaps as much as his. 
wed. For hadst thou been living by night and by 
tele- day, within and without, up to thine own 
had ideal of what that living ought to be, is it 
ould likely he would have so spoken in thy presence? 
ware Thou art no less bound to thy friend; thou 
what # wtbound so much the more. (Go up a little 
for this, and take thy friend with thee.—F. 
eto BB Damon. 
rflice PEOPLE want to make safe investments. 
most Here is the chance—lay up for yourselves 
nent treasures in heaven. 
pany iteinenstalaiciaspabiaitiitaii 
Bodies Bearing the Name of Friends. 
; gon _ London Yearly Meeting was announced to begin 
riend its sessions on last Fifth-day, and New York Yearly 
with Meeting in New York City on Sixth-day. 
= Friends and neighbors are reminded of the ad- 
twe tress to be given to-morrow at 3 P. M. in the Bir- 
d to ningham Meeting-house by Alfred C. Garrett, on 
: wi Silent Worship.” 
\aron Any one who would care to buy copies of Tue 
| had §} Penn dating from Eleventh Month, 1827 to 
and, fighth Month, 1838, may be referred by us to 
ce, their present owner. 
wil 
. first The Philadelphia Adult School met in the Friends’ 
o Un Meeting-house, on Noble Street above Sixth, at 
ance 430 p. ma. Herman Newman delivered an address 
“Pioneer Life in Western Kansas.” A discus- 
long tion on “ Personal Work” followed. 
— Allen Jay has been in Philadelphia in the past 
Se week, receiving good encouragement of raising 
vy all , the object of his mission, for the purchase 
down § ofthe late Joseph S. Elkinton’s library of Friends’ 
great books, for the Earlham College Library of Rich- 
child- § ond, Indiana. 
1 re- 
case Ata meeting of the Friends’ City Home Asso- 
lowed & “ation held Fourth Month 2nd, 1906, the Commit- 
vhile, tee of Managers was instructed to surrender the 
four No. 1623 Summer Street, at the termination 
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of the present lease. Pursuant to the above the 
Committee has closed the house and has placed the 
furniture and equipment in the hands of M. Thomas 
& Sons, auctioneers, for disposal at public sale on 
the premises on the 28th inst, as will more fully 
appear by their advertisement in the Publie Ledger 
prior to the date of sale. 


The College Park Association of Friends held its 
thirty-fourth semi-annual meeting in San José, Cal., 
the 28th of last month. Just ten days before, the 
earthquake and fire had devastated San Francisco 
and left its dire effects on cities a hundred miles 
north and south, including San José. It was a 
time for meditation. The offering of heartfelt 
gratitude and praise was expressed for the great 
deliverance shown to those in attendance at the 
meeting, and many others whose lives had been 
miraculously sheltered from danger and harm. In- 
teresting papers were read in the afternoon ses- 
sion. 





The following extract from the monthly report 
of the principal of the Institute for Colored Youth, 
will be of interest to Friends. 

“On the first day of the month we reached the 
point in the work in Domestic Science where we 
could put the entire work of the school’s kitchen 
in the hands of scholars who are specializing in 
cooking, thus establishing a complete correlation 
of the class-room work with the actual life work. 
I question whether any other school can equal for 
system, dietary, cleanliness, thoroughness and econ- 
omy the work which we are doing in this line. 

“Our scholars will do the cooking for the sum- 
mer school this year and demonstrate to the visit- 
ing teachers that the Institute for Colored Youth 
is not teaching Domestic Science but is doing it.” 





An excursion on the Delaware River to “ Penns- 
bury,” the home of William Penn, and a meeting 
of Friends’ Historical Society there, are announced 
for Fifth Month 26th, Seventh-day. Samuel C. 
Eastburn will give an historical account of ““Penns- 
bury and early Friends in Bucks County.” The 
boat Springfield will leave Arch Street wharf at 
11 A. M., returning before 6. P. M. and reaching 
Philadelphia about 8 o’clock. Charge not exceed- 
ing $1.00 for the round trip. 

It is hoped that this exceptional opportunity to 
visit the site of the ancient home of the founder 
of our Commonwealth, will be embraced by all 
members, friends and others interested in Colonial 
history, and an instructive as well as a delightful 
outing, seems to be assured. Apply early to James 
Emlen, Chairman of Committee, 121 W. Coulter 
Street, Germantown, Philad’a. 





The Associated Executive Committee of Friends 
on Indian Affairs held its annual meeting last 
Fourth-day at Friends’ Institute. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: Chair- 
man, Edward M. Wistar, Philadelphia; secretary, 
Hetty B. Garrett, Germantown; treasurer, Jona- 
than M. Sture, Philadelphia. John Nicholson, of 
Baltimore, was elected chairman of the Committee 
on Religious Interest. Among the delegates pres- 
ent from a distance were Myra E. Frey, of New 
England Yearly Meeting; Carolina M. Wood and 
George D. Hilyard, New York Yearly Meeting; 
John Nicholson, James Carey, Jr., and Miles White, 
Jr., Baltimore Yearly Meeting; Allen Jay, Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, and Rachel Kirk and Abigail C. 
Haworth, of Kansas Yearly Meeting. The last 
named is one of the superintendents of the ten 
mission stations conducted by the committee in 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 


Wuat Is AN “ ADULT SCHOOL ?”—Joseph Elkin- 
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Associated with each school will be found some 


or all of the following: Library, savings bank, 


] 


ectures and social evenings, club rooms, sick bene- 


fit book and athletic clubs, &c. 


the-members themselves. 


Each school is governed as much as possible by 
The success of a school 
argely depends on every member taking his share 


of the work. 


Each school endeavors to bind its members to- 


gether by the power of friendship. The only quali- 
fication for membership is a wish to join theschool. 
The members of a school may belong to any de- 
nomination, or to none. 


The basis of an Adult School is the practical 


teaching of Jesus Christ. It does not concern itself 
with the spreading of special theories, but aims at 


helping the members in their actual lives. 


The 


free but reverent and practical study of the Bible 
conducted in common, with full opportunity for 
discussion, is deemed the centre of the School. 


Many educational agencies are provided accord- 


ing to the requirements and wishes of the mem- 
bers; opportunity is offered for practice in read- 
ing and writing, and homely lessons are also given 
on subjects of general interest and on current 


events. 


The School aims at making a man better 


all round.” 





The exercises of the Conference of Friends’ Edu- 


cational Association, held at Moorestown a week 
ago, carried a substantial value beyond what was 
anticipated. The defeat of true education by 
over-crowded courses of study in our schools, push- 
ing the child into subjects in advance of the natu- 
ral development of his mind for them, and the 
forced graduations to be reached at a certain age, 


received deserved comment. On tne other hand, 
the “Overcrowded Home,” rivalling and making 
abortive the medley of pursuits at school through 
the demands of social life—parties, music lessons, 
theatres, automobiles, motor-boats, and other di- 
versions—came in for its share of blame; and a 
revolution in favor of a return to the simple life 
went on in more minds than were bold to declare 
it. Walter W. Haviland, of Friends’ Select School, 
Philad’a, described the Batavia system of teaching, 
which he had lately examined in the town of that 
name in northwestern New York. It is a mode of 
individual attention to the more backward children 
of a class by a special teacher, by which they are 
enabled to keep pace with their brighter class- 
mates, and all to enter higher schools together. 
The system is now pursued with great interest in 
many towns and cities. 

The repast provided for our physical refresh- 
ment between the sessions was generous and suc- 
cessful unto all right satisfaction. The evening 
was given up to an address by Prof. Frederic 
J. E. Woodbridge, of Columbia University, New 
York. He treated of “A Liberal Education” on 
the principle that it means “an experiment in ex- 
cellence” in whatever our hands or minds find to 
do. That its quest is not quantity but quality ; 
freedom as truth makes free and enslavement to 
no man-made ruts; it abolishes the distinction be- 
tween services or labors as “ menial” and “ higher” 
and makes all work equally high whose aim is ex- 
cellence or perfection, and its inspiration the liv- 
ing truth, and in no man’s pay. 

We came away from that address with more 
exalted aspirations to “ make all things according 
to the pattern shown us in the Mount.” So rich 
a message needs to be re-read, that we may gather 
in many aspects of truth which escape attention 
in a single hearing. 





CONCORD QUARTERLY MEETING convened at Media 
on Third-day the 15th inst, with a good attendance 
and with promptitude in observing the hour. A 


ton sends us a printed leaflet giving the following | prevailing exercise was in regard to the right po- 
information :—‘An adult school is a society of | sition in the Church of those who submit to refin- 
men or women formed for the purpose of mutual ing baptisms so far as to become its members. 


helpfulness, 


| 


While God calls some to be apostles or pastors or 








teachers, it by no means follows that all on sub- 
mitting to the yoke of Christ are at once to be- 
come active in bringing others into the fold. While 
such work may be a necessary part of wholesome 
order, it can be done effectually only under special 
Girection, as He who qualifies the instrument can 
also prepare the hearts of others to receive his 
messages. 

The apostle Paul was especially eminent in es- 
tablishing the early Christian church. He was by 
birth a Roman citizen. He had become master of 
the Greek language and learning in his native city 
(Tarsus). Afterward going to Jerusalem as a 
scholar of Gamaliel he became versed in the intri- 
cacies of the Jewish law. Besides all this, being 
devout according to the recognized standard of 
his people, he felt well equipped for the work of 
‘doing God’s service.” This he then thought con- 
sisted in acting with energy “contrary to the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth.’ But when he was stricken 
to the earth, and the voice of Jesus called to him 
“Saul, why persecutest thou me,” His immediate 
reply was, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
Christ did not condescend at once to tell him his 
allotted work. But said to him, go into Damascus 
and through the instrumentality of a fellow disci- 
ple thy work shall be pointed out. 

And so it ever is. The many whom Jesus healed 
of their maladies, while going up and down in 
Judea were not all assigned the same line of future 
usefulness. There were some to whom he said: 
“Go tell what great things God hath done for 
thee.” There were others whom he strictly com- 
manded, “See that thou tell no man,” 

The Church has been aptly compared to a spirit- 
ual house. Insuchstructure the foundation stones, 
the most essential in the edifice, are not only voice- 
less, but out of sight. 

When God has manifestly chosen his instruments 
we can see that it has been through a line of ex- 
perience perhaps painful to the creature, that they 
have been so specially fitted for his service, and 
no one but He can know the time to send them 
forth and direct the manner of the work. 

Notwithstanding this concern, gently to restrain 
some who, perhaps through gratitude for their own 
deliverance, wished at once to express thanksgiv- 
ing by entering upon the Master’s work, there was 
a concern felt and expressed in the other direction. 
It was quite possible to put off the calls for vocal 
service until the striving of the Spirit shall cease. 
Friends were admonished against trying, in their 
tendering exercises, to hide in obscurity, but rather 
like those standing in the market place, to be obe- 
dient where they might be found to work in the 
Master’s vineyard. 

Those called to Gospel service must indeed be 
sanctified vessels, but all have an equal need to 
become new creatures, prepared for service in the 
Militant Church, or for enjoyment in heaven at 
whatever period the thread of life may be cut. 

Gathered Notes. 

Thomas Spurgeon, the son and successor of the 
noted Charles H. Spurgeon, is expected to visit 
this country next Summer, and to preach in Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, during the Seventh and 
Eighth Months. 






































































E. J. Peck’s meeting-house in the Arctic regions, 
where he labored thirty years among the Esqui- 
maux, was made of seal skins sewed together and 
stretched over frame-work of whale’s ribs. Boards 
laid across empty boxes made up the furniture. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTs. 


Unitep States.~ The bill to regulate rates charged for 
carrying freight by railroads, which has engaged the at- 
tention of Congress during a large part of the present 
session was finally acted on by the Senate on the 18th 
inst, and passed by a vote of 71 to 3. Thie bill gives to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to fix the 
maximum rate to be charged by the railroads, where 
complaints are made, their decisions being subject to 
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Aa 
review by the courts. Railroads are prohibited from claring it would be folly to open the doors of the Prison 
dealing in commodities they carry. Rebates are prohib- | to all. Amnesty should be restricted to those who 
ited, and if made, the company making them, or the party | not guilty of political murder or robbery. ” 
receiving them, are liable to imprisonment or to fines It is said that almost every family in Russia contain 
ranging from $1000 to $20,000. Other provisions are | member or relative who has suffered or is now suffering 
contained in the act, intended to limit the arbitrary | for his political opinions. 
action of railroad companies. This bill yet requires the The Lower House has also voted to lay before the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives. the principle that “no new taxes shall be levied without 

In an examination respecting the connivance of the | the consent of Parliament.” 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company with the practice of The Czar has refused to receive the address of th 
favoring certain companies in furnishing empty cars for | Douma from the hands of a deputation specially appointed 
the transportation of coal, charges were made which | to present it, and has sent word that it must be con 
have implicated certain high officials of this company | to him through the ministry of the court. This action 
with secretly receiving bribes to influence their action in | has greatly increased the popular discontent. 
such matters. These charges are to be officially investi- On the 14th inst. observed as a holid&y, many disorders 
gated by the company. occurred, and at least two prominent officials of the 
The Health office in San Francisco has stated that the | Government were killed. 
city is no longer in danger of a water famine, and that Thousands of unemployed persons of both sexes marched 
within a few days the entire water supply will be in a} on the 14th inst. to Hyde Park, in London, where g 
normal condition argain. meeting was held to impress on the authorities the fact 
There is a strong movement in San Francisco to keep | that there are thousands cf genuine unemployed peo. 
the saloons closed up for at least six months and then to | ple in the metropolis. Resolutions calling on the autho. 
impose high license of at least $1000 a year. rities to recognize the right of all to work were adopted 
According to official figures, the Southern Pacific Com- The House of Commons on the 14th inst, after several 
pany during the exodus from San Francisco following the | hours’ debate, passed the second reading of the plural 
earthquake and fire carried 300,000 free passengers. | voters’ bill by a vote of 403 to 96. 
This total is for the nine days from Fourth Month 18th 
to the 26th. Of these passengers 67,000 were carried 














The bill is intended to abolish the system by which 


, ical prisoners. 


226,000 to suburban points around San Francisco Bay. 


any corporation in existence. 


se 


period in question, approximately $114,000,000. 


The Standard Oil Company hag issued a statement de- 
nying the charges that the Standard Oil Company bene- 
fited by secret rates for the transportation of its pro- 


ducts. 


“Whatever measure of prosperity it has enjoyed,” 
says the statement, “is not traceable to illegal or repre- 
hensible methods, but to its economic and elaborate indus- 
trial organization, covering as it does every detail of 


transportation, manufacture and administration.” 

Near Phcenix, in Arizona, a sunken meteor, as it is 
believed, has been discovered along the edge of which a 
shaft has been dug, and a considerable amount of ore 
from it has been removed, which it is reported has yielded 
gold and platinum to the value of $50,000. The com- 
pany has taken up a quarter of land, 640 acres, which 
covers the district in which the meteor fell. This is be- 
lieved to be the first search ever instituted for a meteor 
for the purpose of obtaining the valuable metals it con- 
tains. 

Forest fires have lately devastated a tract 200 miles 
square, including the northern half of Menominee County, 
Michigan, the east portion of Dickinson County and the 
western portion of Delta County. Six villages are re- 
ported to have been destroyed, and the loss of life is be- 
lieved to have been heavy. 

The Health Commissioner of Pennsylvania has issued a 
warning to persons who are proposing to change their 
residence not to move into another home until every room 
in the house has been thoroughly disinfected, believing 
“that hundreds of cases of tuberculosis and other infec- 
tious and contagious diseases could be avoided every year 
by the precaution of proper disinfection.” 

FoREIGN.—The Lower House of the Russian Parlia- 
ment in its address to the Czar has made several demands, 
among which are the following: Generel amnesty, under 
certain conditions. Abolition of the death penalty. Sus- 
pension of martial law and all exceptional laws. Full 
civil liberty. Abolition of the Council of the Empire. 
Revision of the fundamental law. In reference to the 
first named intense interest has been manifested which is 
thus referred to by the Douma. 

“On the threshold of our labors one question agitates 
the soul of the whole Russian people and prevents us as 
their representatives from calmly entering upon our 
legislative work. The first word pronounced in Parlia- 
ment was amnesty. It was met with cries of sympathy. 
The country is thirsting for it. It is a demand of the 
people’s conscience, which it is impossible to refuse or 
delay. 

The Parliament awaits full political amnesty as the 
first pledge of a mutual understanding in the future and 
concord between the Emperor and the people.” 

In the Upper House of Parliament Count Witte has 
advocated the justice and necessity of amnesty for polit- 
He favored, however, a compromise, de- 


to interior California points, 7,684 to other States, and 


It is stated that the Standard Oil Company since First 
Month lst, 1898, bas disbursed to stockholders $341,- 
043,000 in dividends, or nearly three and one-half times 
its authorized capitalization of $100,000,000. The com- 
pany disburses more in dividends to its stockholders than 
If John D. Rockefeller 
owns 33 per cent. of the stock of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, as reported, he has received in dividends within the 





persons are enabled to register a vote wherever they 
hold property. Under the existing British electoral ays. 
tem an elector may vote in every county in which he has 
a freehold interest in land. 

The parliamentary elections do not all take place on 
the same day, and the plural voter can go from county to 
county do deposit his vote. 

It is stated that in driving the long Simplon Tunnel 
under the Alps, a test was offered of the accuracy with 
which engineering science can guide the direction of two 
parties of workers starting twelve miles apart so that 
they will meet in the heart of the mountain. Three 
principal elements had to be calculated—the total length, 
the level, and the direction as to right or left. When 
the two bores met in the middle it was found the le: 
differed only about thirty-one inches from the calculated 
amount; the difference in level was less than four inches; 
aud the error in direction from one end was less than 
five inches; the other less than four inches. The tunnel 
is twelve and one-third miles long. 

The results of the recent elections in France are con- 
sidered chiefly important as confirming the policy which 
the Government has thus far pursued, particularly on the 
question of the separation of Church and State. 


NOTICES. 


Wanted.—Two young women suitable to take up 
nurse work at Friends’ Asylum, Frankford. Please ap- 
ply to the Asylum. 





The Memorial of SAMUEL MorRIs is now on sale at 
Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Price paper cover five cents each, by mail six cents, per 
dozen by mail fifty-six cents. In silk cloth binding, each 
six cents, by mail seven cents, per dozen sixty cents, by 
mail sixty-nine cents. 


Westtown Boarding School.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 6.48 and 8.18 a. M., and 
2.48 and 4.30P.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the School by telegraph, wire 
West Chester, Phone 114a. Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Supt. 


Western Quarterly Meeting of Friends.—The 
train which leaves Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 7.16 
A. M., on the 25th inst., will be met at West Grove, to con- 
vey (free of charge), those desiring to attend the West- 
ern Quarterly Meeting of Friends, to be held at London 
Grove, Chester County, Pa. It would assist the commit- 
tee if those intending to come would inform by postal in 
advance. Harry E. Cooper, : 

BenJ. MCFADDEN, \ Committe. 











Diep, Fourth Month 2d, 1906, at her sisters’ residence 
in Edenderry, Kings County, Ireland, Mary DovuGLas, 
daughter of the late John and Sarah Williams, of Eden- 
derry, and widow of James Dickinson Douglas, of Dablin 
and Lisburn ; at an advanced age. 

——, in Lynn, Mass., Fourth Month 27th, 1906, MaRrY 
E. NEWHALL, wife of William O. Newhall, a life-long 
member of our religious Society, aged nearly seventy-six 
years, She was a faithful and loving wife, a tender 
devoted mother, and a kind, sympathizing Friend. 


— 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS 
No. 422 Walnut Street 
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